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Foreword 


THE Very Rev. Thomas E. Garpeg, O.P., PROVINCIAL Lm 


N HIs FIRST epistle to Timothy, St. Paul uses a very remarkable 
i expression. He speaks of ‘laying hold on the true life,’ (1 Tim. 
6: 19). This true life is the interior, supernatural life of the soul. 
It is received in Baptism, But, like all living things, it should grow. 
Alas! very often it does not grow. Or, if it does, its progress is slow. 
One reason for this retarded growth is the lack of knowledge 
about the interior life. A deeper insight into the mysteries of our 
holy faith is an immense help towards a fuller participation in 
‘this inner life, which Christ came to give us in ever greater 
abundance. It is the aim of Doctrine and Life to give this deeper 
knowledge of the mysteries of faith. & 
But someone may say: where is the need for such a magazine? 
Our people have the faith. That is true, but it is precisely because 
they have the supernatural life that they should be initiated into 
the priceless treasures it contains. We should note the strong 
expression used by St. Paul. He speaks of laying hold on, grasping, 
as it were, what is really life. By Baptism we were made ‘partakers 
of the divine nature.’ We became the adopted sons of God, 
‘members of the family of God.’ We entered into fellowship or 
communion with the three divine Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 
In order that we might live and act as sons of God, we received , 
into the faculties of our souls supernatural powers or virtues, 
especially the three theological virtues, faith, hope and charity. 
But there is much more. Our souls, nay our very bodies became 
temples of the living God. ‘Know you not,’ cries out St. Paul, 
‘that you are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?’ (I Cor. 3: 16). This Holy Spirit, abiding in our souls, 
is not inactive. He guides us and consoles us; He helps our weak- . 
ness. In order that we may be docile to His holy inspirations 
God infuses into our souls the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
All this supernatural life comes to our souls through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. He is ‘the way, and the truth and the 
life.’ He is ‘full of grace and truth,’ and ‘of his fulness we all 
have received: and grace for grace.’ Through the Sacraments 
this grace is poured into our souls, but especially through the 
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Blessed Eucharist, in which Christ Himself comes to be the food 
of our souls and to transform us into His own likeness.. 


“ If we look for models of the perfect Christian life, we find them 
in the lives of the saints, but especially in the most holy and blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God and Queen of all the saints. She 
is ‘the mother of fair love and of fear, and of knowledge, and of 
holy hope. In (her) is all grace of the way and of the truth: in 
(her) is all hope of life and virtue,’ (Eccl. 24: 24-25). 


Such, in brief, are the mysteries of the Christian life—the only 
true life. The writers in this magazine undertake the task of 
initiating the faithful into the treasures hidden beneath these 
sacred mysteries. In doing so, they will stress the dogmatic truths. 
It is a tragic mistake to take the faith for granted. Who would 
ever think of taking the foundations of a house or the roots of 
a tree for granted? But faith is the foundation and root of all 

_ justification (Council of Trent). Doubtless the world is passing 
shrough a moral crisis. But the real danger lies deeper still. Millions 
of human beings have no supernatural faith. Many of our own 
are losing it. The reason is: they never really grasped it. They: 
never fully understood its implications. It never became for them 
a deep personal conviction. And why? Because it was never 
fully explained to them. The purpose of Doctrine and Life will 
be to explain ‘the abundant riches’ of God’s grace, so that ‘doing 
the truth in charity, we may in all things grow up in him, who is 
the head, even Christ.’ With this end in view they will draw on 
the traditional sources of Catholic teaching—-Sacred Scripture, 
__ the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. In everything they will 
= follow, of course, the guiding light of St: Thomas of Aquin ‘to 
~whom’ in the words of the present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
‘is reserved an incomparable pre-eminence’ and whose doctrine 
‘shines like brilliant sunshine.’ It is with a heart full of confidence 
that we wish this new magazine every blessing and success for 
the honour of God and the sanctification of souls. 


Doctrine and Life 


Tue Most Rev. Finsar Ryan, O.P. q 


Archbishop of Port-of-Spain 


HEN tue French spiritual review La Vie Spirituelle (of 


which Doctrine and Life may be considered the Irish 

counterpart), had completed its first year of publication, © 
the Editor, Pére Vincent Bernardot, O.P., presented the first 
volume to Pope Benedict XV. and asked the Pontifical blessing 
on this adventure of bringing highest-spirituality to the knowledge 
of the laity. 

In a precious autograph the Pope replied: ‘Everybody knows 
how important is the doctrine of Saint Thomas for the elucida- 
tion of spiritual matters relating to both the ascetic and mystical, | 
life. We Ourselves, on more than one occasion, have declared” 

-this. We have received the first volume of La Vie Spirituelle 
with great pleasure, consequently; for its purpose is to show 
how much light the Prince of Scholastics brings to bear on these 


profound questions. It must be added that because in these — 


days many neglect the supernatural life (or in its place cultivate 
a soft and empty kind of piety) it is very necessary to think often 
‘on what Sacred Scripture and the holy Fathers have taught 


about these things. Aquinas especially is a master in this because’ _ 


of his clear exposition of Patristic doctrine on the building-up 


of the supernatural life. He has besides shown the conditions omg: - 


which the grace of the virtues and of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
(the perfection of which constitutes the mystical life) makes 
progress. It is these things which you have set yourselves to 


explain with sound doctrine in this Commentary. We not only 


praise your zeal therefore, but earnestly pray that what you write 
may prove profitable to very many.’ 


The successor of Benedict XV., Pope Pius XI., in the Encyclical 


Letter for the centenary of Saint Francis de Sales revealed that 
Benedict had promised to write an Encyclical on the possibility 
of sanctity for anyone who seriously set himself to seek perfection. 
‘Sales seems to have been given to the Church,’ write Pope Pius, 
‘with this express design of God that by the example of his life 
and the ease of his doctrine should be dissipated an idea too-well 
established in his day and by no means unknown in our own 
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That idea is that real holiness, such as the Catholic Church 
proposes, cannot be attained, or, at least, is so difficult of attainment 
that there can be no question of it for the majority of the faithful. 

“& is only for the few; for persons endowed with special loftiness 
of soul; indeed its quest involves so much weariness and disgust 
that it is in no wise possible for mzn and women living outside 
the cloister. . . . Taught, therefore, by Sales, Venerable Brethren, 
strive to make the people understand that holiness of life is by 
no means an exceptional gift conceded to a few, all others being 
passed over. It is the common destiny and the common duty of 
all. The attainment of virtue, though it involves effort (an effort 
rewarded by every kind of spiritual satisfaction and comfort) 
is possible for everyone by the Grace of God. This Grace is denied 
to none.’ 

In the Encyclical Studiorum Ducem, Pius echoes Benedict 
further, when he writes: ‘Saint Thomas reduces the whole of 
moral discipline to the Virtues and the Gifts, and he excellently 

efines the same method and discipline for various states of, 
life, whether for those who follow the ordinary Christian life or 
for those who strive after consummate perfection in a contemplative 
or active order. Therefore, if we wish to understand the first 
Commandment and its extent as well as how charity and the 
accompanying Gifts of the Holy Ghost increase; if, we would 
know all the many states of life, for instance of perfection, the 
religious life, the apostolate, in what they differ, what is their 
nature and force—if we seek to know these and such points of 
ascetic and mystical theology, we must first of all approach the 

gefngelic Doctor.’ 

That ‘first Commandment’ fell on our infant ears at Baptism, 
though we could not know it, when the priest, responding to 
our sponsors’ assertion that we knew Faith to be the condition 
of eternal life, said: ‘If, then, thou wouldst enter into life, keep 
the commandments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, and with all By mind, and 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ 

Seldom, it would seem, are we reminded of the ideal then 
proposed for our Christian life: the pursuit of integral (as our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XIE is fond of saying, of 
‘hundred-per-cent’) holiness, or of the undertaking implied 
on our part to pursue it. For the majority of Catholics the practice 
of the spiritual life is truly ordinary, indeed minimal; they do no 

__.more than is necessary, as they suppose, to save their souls and 
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so enter into eternal happiness. Their inner life is a series of 
‘drawn battles’ between sin and repentance. The idea mentioned 
by Pius XIJ., that even a common man might become a saint, 
is not indeed rejected by them: it is not even suspected. Stili{: — 
there remains that tirst Commandment; and it was to the common 
man that Our Divine Lord addressed the Beatitudes when He 
opened His public ministry on the Mount; the common man 
whom He bade walk before his Heavenly Father and be perfect. 

In a familiar prayer we ask God to grant us an increase or growth 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. In fact, these virtues (called theological 
because they establish the primal union between God and man), — 
are sown in us at Baptism. They are, so to say, the roots of the - 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost which, in turn, are nothing else than 
an efflorescence or derivation from them, and it is God Who 
gives them increase by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Now, there is an analogy between natural and supernatural 
growth. It is the intention of nature that whatever is born should — 
grow to its maturity and reproduce itself. The acorn is potentially 
van oaktree, and a forest of oaktrees. The kitten is intended to 
develop into a cat. The babe on its mother’s breast is not to 
hang there for ever: it must be weaned and grow to perfect man- 
hood; nobody would be sadder if the child did not grow than its 
mother. True, many a chance prevents the realization of nature’s 
intent in individual cases, but the intent itself remains. 

If, then, it is the normal course of nature that from the seed 
or root should come the stalk, the flower and the fruit, so the 
normal evidence of real supernatural life is in the bloom of the 
opening Gifts and the Fruits of the Holy Ghost. For if it is the. 
intention of nature that whatever is born should grow, much’ ~ 
more is it the intention of God that every soul born to!grace 
should come to spiritual perfection. 

The metaphor of growth is easily grasped, for what is more 
familiar than life and its manifestations around us? Our Lord 
Himself used it frequently. Saint Paul also. Saint Peter’s final 
admonition is: ‘Grow in grace.’ But while insistence is placed 
on the fact that the gift of life and its increase or growth is from 
God, it must not be forgotten that spiritual growth is affected 
by a partnership, so to say, between the Holy Ghost and the 
baptised soul. In the Encyclical on the Mystical Body, our present 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, warns against the dangerous error 
of those who attribute the whole spiritual life of Christians and 
their advance towards virtue solely to the action of the Holy 
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Spirit, excluding and neglecting the co-operation which we must 

provide. It is no less dangerous to suppose that we can achieve 

holiness by our own effort, he adds. ‘The same Paul who said: 

~#'1 live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me,” also said: “the grace 
of God in me hath not been in vain, but I have laboured more 
abundantly then all they. Yet not I, but the grace of God with 
me’’.’ 

The working-out of this partnership is truly admirable. As in 
ordinary human partnerships usually one partner tends to become 
predominant in the affairs of the firm, so is it in this Divine-human 
partnership. In the beginning, ordinarily the Holy Ghost—if we 
dare to use such words—is so humble that He awaits the invitation 
of the soul to take over control, awaits the preliminary self- 
discipline of the soul, necessary to make it pliable and sensitive 
to the action of the Holy Ghost. This is the ascetic life, as it 
is called: for the word ascesis means practice or training. To it 
succeeds the gradual predominant influence of the Holy Ghost 

“within the soul: the mystic, that is, the secret, life of intimacy 
with God, whereby everything of heart and soul and mind is 
actively, lovingly, progressively given over to Him; whereby, 
in fact the soul moves towards the fulfilment of its baptismal 
promises. 

We needs must love the highest when we know it. It cannot 
be too much lamented that, as Pope Benedict said, so many 
substitute ‘a soft and empty kind of piety,’ for this splendid 
surrender to God. Nothing, on the contrary, can be so desirable 
as to stimulate ambition for this perfect life, shall it be said, 

_ especially? among the young. The world has need of not only 

st one Maria Goretti or one Dominic Savio, and the hope of the 
world is precisely in the boys and girls who grow, not only in 
age and worldly wisdom but, in grace to that maturity of Catholic 
life and action, for which the Vicars of Jesus Christ have been 
calling with increasing instancy. 

Religion and Life are thus functional of each other: men really 
live when their religious duty to God is their first consideration; 
they are truly religious when their every activity is evidential 

of the ‘abundant life’ bestowed on us by Jesus Christ our Lord. 
‘The Spirit breathes where he wills’ said Our Lord to 

Nicodemus. Pray, reader, that He may breathe on you. 


AF 
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Sto Johar oF the Chie 


Fr. GABRIEL OF ST. Mary MaGDALEN, O.D.C. 


T. JOHN oF THE Cross, himself a great soul, has formed a_ 
whole galaxy of great souls. The sons and daughters of this 
eminent spiritual Father bear witness to the high quality 
of his direction. They are his crown. He himself wrote: ‘The 
spirit of the disciple grows in conformity with that of his spiritual 
Father, in a hidden and secret way’.! 

He was ‘thorough-going’, and he shed that spirit around him. ~ 
He would always go to the end. ‘Up, up, to eternal life!’? as he 
loved to repeat to those with whom he associated more closely. 
Nothing was further from his conceptions and counsels than 
mediocrity. He set before men spiritual perfection in all its beauty, , & 

so as really to charm them by an ideal that was irresistible. But 
he required souls in love with this ideal to face courageously 
the road whereby it may be most quickly realised, and not to 
shrink from sacrifice. He would have them set out generously 
to meet their Lord, and he resolved to bear patiently the ee 
which He will accomplish in them. 

With St. John, all is big, complete, all-embracing. End and 
means are proposed to us with the same fulness. The language is | 
ever the same: that ef heroism that leads to the high peaks. Why 
stop in the plain when it is possible to reach the summit, from 

whence your gaze can take in the whole world? Why die of: 
-mediocrity, when you can live a wide, full life? 


Tue IDEAL OF PERFECTION 


JouN oF THE Cross is the true theologian of the union of love 
between the soul and God. 


Editor’s Note.—Grateful acknowledgments are due to the Mercier Press for their kind permission — 
to publish the above article, taken from Fr. Gabriel’s fine study of St. Fohn of the Cross as. Spiritual . 
Director, to be published’ shortly by them. 

é Some of our readers may think the ideals set forth by St. John of the Cross too high for them. 
For such, we cannot do better than quote the words of the late Fr. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J.: ‘It.is an 
error to look upon the works of the great Doctor of Mysticism as pertinent only to the case of a 
handful of Christians, and as useless, if not even harmful, to the generality. Even those who will 
never go far alon, that Way must derive benefit, soc perhaps than they would be willing to admit), — 
from contact with ideas so lofty and so ennobling. And who knows what unsuspected force and ~_ 
heroism may not be stirred into activity by it? At Accor it will provide an ideal: and no one who is 
not grossly insensitive to what is fine and noble, however remote-seeming, can fail to be the better, | 
(even should that ‘better’ be no more than ‘humbler’), for the glimpse of that wonderful world 
which he will catch from the writings of the Saint. God must mean something different and be 
something more to him in consequence: the supernatural must become more real to him.’ (From _ 
his Introduction to The Mystical Doctrine of St. Fohn of the Cross, published by Sheed & Ward. 
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In St. John, the dogmatic assertion that perfection consists in _ 
the fullness of charity,? takes, thanks to the union of experience 
and theology, the concrete form of a life of sublime union with 

‘®God, which is proposed to the soul as its ideal. It is an ideal 
which charms the soul, stimulates its energies, and thus, makes 
it to tend thither with all its strength. 

St. John has scrutinised all the beauty of the life of grace, and 
shown it to souls not in a reduced form but in all its attractiveness. 

Basing himself upon the solid principles of theology, he reveals 
to our admiring eyes the wonderful psychological effects which 
connaturally accompany the full maturity of the supernatural 
life in us. We learn from him how enchanting the ‘perfect spiritual 
life’ may be, even in this world. 

What attracts souls to the contemplative life is the longing 
for close union with God, and the desire to live with Him a real 
life of love. The Saint shows them how, in the state of perfection, 
att is at the end of the spiritual journey, these two longings will 
* be wonderfully fulfilled. 


INTIMATE UNION WITH. GoD 


‘OUR WHOLE intimacy with God is founded upon the sublime 

mystery of the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in our Souls. 

This mystery was the object of the Saint’s continual and deep 

pondering. Following the chronological order of his works, we 

“can observe that in a manner becoming progressively more formal, 

_ he erects his whole structure of the contemplative life upon the 

44mystery of the divine indwelling. The Living Flame of Love 

may be reduced to a commentary upon the consoling promise 

made by Our Lord to the soul that is living in His grace: “We 
will come to Him and will make our abode with Him.’ ® 

From the beginning of a man’s supernatural life, God is with 

him and offers Himself to him in the depths of his soul, there 

to be known and loved and to permit the soul to dwell in His 

gracious company. When St. John shows the soul where to seek 

its Beloved, his words betray the joy that floods his own soul 

at the thought of God’s presence within him. “Come then, thou 

soul, most beautiful of all the creatures, that so greatly desires 

to know the place where thy Beloved is, in order to seek Him 

and be ‘united with Him; now thou art told that thou thyself 

art the lodging wherein He dwells, and the closet and hiding-place 

2 wherein He is hidden. Thus, it is a matter of great contentment 
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and joy for thee to see that all thy good and thy hope are so near 
thee as to be within thee, or, to speak more exactly, so near that 
thou canst not be without them. . . . What more desirest thou, | 
O soul, and what more seekest thou without thyself, since within * 
thyself thou hast thy riches, thy delights, thy satisfaction, thy 
fulness and thy kingdom, which is thy Beloved, Whom thy soul 
desires and seeks? Rejoice thou and be glad in thy inward recollec- 
tion with Him, since thou hast Him so near’.® 

According to the Saint, this presence of God in us is intended, 
one day, to be keenly felt. In the Living Flame, he interprets 
the promise of the divine indwelling made by Jesus as a profound 
communication of the Divine Persons to our souls. Here, as always, 
we must bear in mind that the Saint is considering the gifts and 
promises of God in their integral beauty. For him, to be born 
again to the life of children of God does not mean only to be 
converted to the state of grace, but to be completely despoiled 
of the old man, to renounce creatures completely, and to adhere 
perfectly to the will of God.? But God will correspond to this 
complete self-surrender by giving Himself completely to the soul. 
‘It must not be held incredible,’ writes St. John, ‘that in a faithful 
soul which has already been tried and proved and purged... . 
there should be fulfilled that which was promised by the Son of 
God—namely, that if any man loved Him, the Holy Trinity 
would come within him and would abide and dwell in him. 
And this comes to pass when the understanding is divinely 
illumined in the wisdom of the Son, and the will is made glad 
in the Holy Spirit, and the Father, with His power . . . absorbs ~ 
the soul in the abyss of His sweetness’.* Hence, it is a question 
of a communication wherein the soul has experimental knowledge 
of God. 

If, however, a soul does not attain to such intimate union with , 
God from the first moment of its spiritual life, it is because it 
fails to fulfil the indispensable condition on its side: total self- 
abnegation. This truth is also expressed by St. John in a suggestive 
and realistic manner, when he is answering a doubt of the soul: 
‘If He whom my soul loves is within me how is it that I find Him 
not, neither feel Him?’ ® The answer is luminous: “The reason 
is that He is hidden, and that thou hidest not thyself likewise 
that thou mayest find Him and feel Him. .. . It will be fitting 
that in order to find Him thou forget all that is thine, withdraw 
thyself from all creatures, hide in the interior closet of thy spirit, 
and shutting the door upon thee, that is to say, shutting thy 
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will upon all things, pray to thy Father who is in secret... . 
Thus, shalt thou then experience His presence in secret, and shalt 
love Him and have fruition of Him in secret, and shalt delight 


pin Him in secret, beyond all that is attainable by tongue and 


sense’.° So the prospect which the Saint reveals to our gaze is 
fair indeed! Now let us see on what authority he is relying, 
when he offers so intense a communion with God as the end of 
our task of self-abnegation. 

Obviously, he takes his stand upon the doctrine of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, which develop as the life of grace increases 
in us. He is often fond of quoting in his books the text from 
St. Paul: ‘Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.’ *+ and he explains how it is characteristic of a child 
of God to be constantly moved by the Holy Spirit, so that this 
movement will become habitual in a soul which has become a 
perfect child of God with the full maturity of divine grace. There- 
fore, he declares that the soul in which the gifts have thus perfectly 
free play has reached the state of the Spiritual Marriage.4?:. . 
that is the state of Transforming Union in God, wherein the 
divine action becomes so all-pervading that it takes control of 
almost the entire life of the soul.!* At the end of the hard spiritual 
journey which is called self-abnegation, when the soul has 
completely renounced the old man to be born again perfectly 
in God, it can, therefore, legitimately promise itself an intimate 


union with Him in which He will impart His own life to it. 


Tue Lire oF Love 


THE UNION that awaits the generous soul is indeed a gréat and 
beautiful thing, but if the soul wants to be thus intimately united 
with God it is in order to love Him better. A contemplative soul 
feels that its vocation is to love.1* It longs to acquire a great 
power of loving Him. St. John shows how, in the perfect 
spiritual life, this desire also will have its rich fulfilment. 

No one’has described better than has he the mysteries of the 
love of God; the properties of perfect love. Here again, we shall 
see how theology goes hand in hand with mystical experience 
in order to explain its possibility. 

‘The lover cannot be satisfied if he feels not that he loves as 
much as he is loved.’!5 Now this applies to the love of charity, 
which is truly a friendship between God and us. This is why the 
soul always longs for ‘equality of love’ with God; that is, it longs 
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in a creature seems folly indeed, be realised ?. 
John reminds us that the divine action really divinises us: 


and its faculties according to its inclittations and operations .. . 
are changed into divine operations. . . . The understanding, 
which before this union, understood in a natural way . . . is now 
moved and informed by another principle, that of the supernatural 
light of God . . . and it has thus been changed into the divine... . 
And the will, which aforetime loved after a low manner, and 
with its natural affection, has now been changed into the life of 
divine love; for it lives after a lofty manner with divine affection, 
and is moved by the power and strength of the Holy Spirit, in 
whom it now lives the life of love, since through this union its 
will and His will are now only one’.1® The Saint means to say 
that when the will is subjected to the divine action, at its fullest 
and deepest, a divine reverberation passes through the soul’s 


activity. God’s immeasurable love seizes upon the poor human — 


love, carries it on His wings, and communicates to it a stupendous 
power. And here we have realised the mystery of the ‘equality 
of love.’ ‘For although the will of the soul is not destroyed, it is 


so strongly united with the strength of the will of God wherewith 


it is loved of Him, that it loves Him as strongly and perfectly 
as it is loved of Him . . . which strength is in the Holy Spirit in 
whom the soul is here transformed, and since He is given to the 


soul to strengthen this her love, He bestows upon her and supplies — 


in her that in which she is wanting.’!” 

Hence there is nothing that cannot be realised, albeit in a 
limited manner, during this life, in the longing of charity that 
would love God as much as one is loved by Him. The transforming 
movement that takes possession of the soul; renders it capable of lov- 
ing in a divine manner; with this same movement the soul is even 
associated to the spiration of love which is the term of the divine, 
Trinitarian life. “The soul, united and transformed in God breathes 
in God into God the same divine breath that God, when she is 
transformed in Him, breathes into her in Himself’.18 This is 
not the time to dwell upon so sublime a truth but we wish, 
notwithstanding, to mention the fact that for the Saint these 
lofty heights are virtually contained in divine grace. For him 
they are the object of the priestly prayer addressed by Our Lord 
to the Father for us all, and they also belong to the integral fulness 


of that life of the children of God into which divine grace intro- 
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nature, it must also be the radical cause of a'sharing in the divine 


life, that is the life of the Trinity. 

Deeply moved by the contemplation of such great loving kindness 
towards us, the Saint exclaims: ‘O souls created for these grandeurs 
and called thereto! What do ye do? Wherein do ye occupy 
yourselves?’ 2° 


THE ELEMENTS WHICH CONSTITUTE THIS LIFE 


ALL THIS is not to say, however, that the life of transformation 
in God must always be maintained in us in an equally high degree 
of the life of love. Such would no longer be the life of this world. 
Therefore, it is not even this plenitude which is to be held to 
constitute the state of transforming union, nor will the perfect 
soul always attain to it. 

There is, in fact, another form of that state, more humble yet 
which may be much more durable, and in which the divine 


- infusion is ‘diffused’ in the soul, creating in it a gracious harmony 


of the powers, all of which are employed in loving God, and thus 
realising in the soul the divine precept: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole strength.’ 

It is a form of the life of love that seems to have been reached 
by St. Teresa of the Child Jesus in an almost continuous manner, 
whereas of the first-mentioned form we can find scarcely more 
than a transitory example.”! In his Spiritual Canticle, St. John 
describes it when commenting upon the last line of verse 28: 
‘Love is her labour, love her sole delight.’ 

‘For now all these offices are devoted to the practice of the 


love of God . . . memory, understanding and will, inward and 


outward senses, desires of the sensual part and of the spiritual 


' part. All these work in love and for the sake of love, so that all 


that I do, I do with love, and all that I suffer, I suffer with the 
pleasure of love. . . . When the soul attains to this state, all its 
exercises, both of its spiritual part and of its sensual part, be it 
in doing or in suffering . . . cause it ever greater love and greater 
delight in God . . . the very exercise of prayer and converse with 
God . . . is now wholly the exercise of love. . . . Happy life and 
happy Batata, and happy the soul that arrives Chiereatl! ae 
Also,, in this form of the life of transforming union the soul 
remains aware of the continual divine assistance, or ‘motion’, 


“without which this harmonious working of all its powers Goa 
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not be possible. Only an almost continuous divine intervention 
could heal the soul so powerfully of the wounds of original sin. 
That is why St. Teresa of Lisieux also says of herself: ‘I know 
that Jesus is within me. At every moment He guides and inspires ¥ 
me. Light that I had not previously, comes to me just at the 
moment when I need it. It is not even at times of prayer that 
the light shines most frequently before my eyes, but amid my 
daily occupations.’?° This consciousness of the divine assistance, 
which may vary much in clarity, sometimes takes the form of a 
kind of embrace wherewith the soul feels that spiritually it is 
closely knit with God, and continuously subjected to His influence. 
‘He is there,’ writes St. John, ‘habitually as it were, asleep in this 
embrace with the bride in the substance of the soul; and of this 
the soul is quite conscious and habitually has fruition of Him’.?4 
In the divine inflowing which it is receiving almost continuously, 
the soul feels the presence of God moving and guiding it. It is a 
loving communion which does not pass away; joys and sufferings, 
all alike serve to nourish it. 


‘The soul . . . knows naught save to love and ever to enjoy 
the delights of love with the Spouse. For it has now reached 
perfection, ‘“‘the form and being thereof,” as St. Paul says, is 
love. . . . For even as the bee extracts from all plants the honey 
that is in them, and has no use for them for aught else save for 
that purpose, even so the soul, with great facility, extracts the 
sweetness of love that is in all the things that pass through it. 
It loves God in each of them, whether pleasant or unpleasant; 
and being, as it were, informed and protected by love, it has 
neither feeling nor taste nor knowledge of it; for, as we have said, 
the soul knows naught but love and its pleasure’in all things and 
occupations is ever, as we have said, the delight of the love of 
God’,”® 


‘How sweet is the life of love’,?® exclaims St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus, recalling the beautiful lines of the Mystical Doctor, 
upon which we have briefly commented. To know that such 
a beautiful life awaits us, if not perhaps in its highest form, at 
least in this, its substance, is surely a powerful stimulus to the 
soul to give itself generously to the labour necessary to lead it 
to these heights! How wisely has St. John acted in revealing 
these sublime prospects, in showing now how these high graces _ 
may be the term of the connatural aspirations of the charity 
which, together with grace, God has infused into us! He has 
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raised our hopes; the glorious life of intimate communion with 
God, of intense love, awaits us also . . . if we will ! The undertaking 
is worth while ! 
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(To be concluded) 
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The Precept of Holiness — os 


He eee Movers O. P. 


OLINESS means the steadfast concentration of our heart 
H.: God, recognised ‘and accepted as our Friend. | 

The wisest of pagans laughed at the idea of friendship : 
with God. Yet even before God became man, there were those 
to whom He spoke, as friend to friend (Ex.33:II). Since the 
Incarnation, friendship with God has been a vital reality in 
countless human lives. It should be the most vital reality in 
all our lives. 

The basis of every friendship is to be found in something 
that two persons share and love in common. Now by grace we 
share and love something in common with God. We share in _ 
His inner life and have the power and urge to find our happiness 
in the very thing that constitutes God’s own eternal blessedness 
—the vision of His infinite beauty, the beatific vision. This common 
sharing with God in His life and happiness is the basis of a fellow- 
ship or friendship which even in this world can be infinitely 
more real and intimate than any natural friendship. And because 
God, through the Incarnation, has a human heart the friendship 
is not only divine but human too, on His side as well as on ours. 
Our divine Friend is the One who wept at the grave of Lazarus, 
His friend. When on our part this divine-human friendship 
attains full growth, becoming a reality of which we are fully 
conscious and which completely dominates our life it constitutes 
holiness, in the full sense of the word. Another way of expressing = 
the same thing is to say that holiness consists essentially inja — 
high degree of supernatural charity, for charity is precisely this 
type of love of which we are speaking, a supernatural love of 
friendship towards God, answering to His love for us.* 


* * * * * 


Holiness is intended by God to be the normal flowering of 
grace and there is an invitation to every one of us to aspire after 
it. Not only that, there is an obligation flowing from the very 
_ * St Thomas defines Charity as a love of friendship for God based-on our common 


sharing with him in eternal beatitude. His whole great treatise on Charity is 
based on this conception, to > which he returns again and again. 
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-. fact of our Baptism. Nothing less is worthy of the God Who has 
chosen us as His friends. ‘The life to which God~has called us — 
is a life of holiness, and to despise it is to despise, not man but 
God, the God who has implanted His Holy Spirit in us. .. .’ 
(I Thess.4:7-8). To look upon it as meant only for certain types of 
people, such as priests and religious, would be a grievous mistake, 
and it is a mistake that is too commonly made, with great harm 
to souls. How often, for example, do we find young people conscious 
of a longing for close union with God and identifying that longing 
with a vocation to the priesthood or religious life. When circum- 
stances prevent them from following their vocation as they regard 
it they tend to regard themselves as excluded from the higher 
- paths of the spiritual life itself and settle down to mediocrity, 
__ whereas God had called them to be His intimate friends and 
His witnesses in the midst of the world. ; 
True enough, the vocation to holiness calls with special urgency 
to priests and religious; to priests because of the specially sacred 
‘» functions they have to exercise; to religious because they have 
solemnly bound themselves to make the special striving after 
holiness involved in the practice of the three counsels of poverty, 
‘chastity and obedience left us by Our Lord. But true holiness. is 
attainable by every Christian and is expressly set before him 
as the goal towards which he must ‘tend. It alone is the ultimate 
fulfilment of the great commandment: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
_ thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind and with thy whole strength.’ (Mark 12:30) 


* * * * * 


We must never forget that this is a real commandment, not 
merely an exhortation or counsel that would impose no strict 
obligation. Yet, in a sense it is a peculiar commandment, because 
we do not break it by the fact of not being holy here and now. 
The reason is that it is a commandment that is concerned primarily 
with the goal or end of the Christian Life. Its purpose is not to 
exact holiness of us immediately but to set it before us as the 
ideal towards which we are bound to strive. It follows that I do 
not sin by not being already a saint, but that I do sin if I have not 
“some aspiration after sanctity, and much more of course if I 
despise it, since ‘to despise it is to despise, not man but God.’... 
‘All are not bound to have perfect charity, but all are bound to 
aim at it, because if a man did not wish to love God more he 
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would be failing in that which charity requires. . . . As far as 
exterior acts are concerned, man is not obliged to the best; but 
as far as his desire is concerned, he is obliged to the best, whence 
he who does not always wish to be better, cannot without contempt, ©) 
refrain from wishing it’.* When we say that we sin if we have not 
some aspiration after holiness, that does not mean that we must 
have an explicit aspiration of which we are fully conscious. If 
we are careful to keep ourselves in the state of grace and make 
_ frequent use of prayer and the sacraments, there is ample evidence 
of an implicit desire to grow in God’s friendship. Any desire 
to be better than we are implies a clinging to the road that in 
the end, at least after the final purification of purgatory, will 
bring us to its perfection. But, of course, that is only the minimum 
fulfilment of the precept of holiness. It is much better, and essential 
if we are to make the progress God would have us make, that 
consciously and deliberately we set before us this perfect friendship 
with God as the goal of all our life’s effort. The achievement of 
holiness is God’s work in us, for charity is an infused virtue and «= 
every increase in it comes directly from God. But this work of God 
within us demands our free acceptance and co-operation, and 
we shall not give that co-operation fully unless we are fully intent 
on the goal. That was what St. Thomas meant when, to his sister’s 
enquiry, as to what she was to do in order to become a saint, 
he answered simply: velle, will it. If we really will to be saints, 
then by God’s grace we shall be saints. Nothing is so important 
for progress as to keep this will for holiness alive in our soul. 
It has been said that, in the end, there is only one sorrow, that 
of not being a saint. That is not so; there is a greater sorrow still, 
to have no desire to be a saint, for the desire of holiness comes 
from the Holy Spirit and is therefore prophetic, bringing with 
it a foretaste of the joy of its fulfilment. ‘Blessed are those who 
hunger and thirst for holiness; they shall have their fill.’ 


* * * * * 


One of the greatest evils in the spiritual life is smugness, being 
satisfied with the progress we have already made in the love of 
God. To be satisfied with the present love we have for God is 
an insult to Him Who is worthy of love without measure. Ever- 
ascending progress is a primary law of the spiritual life, so much so 
that it has become an established maxim that not to rise is to 


* St. Thomas: Commentary on Hb. 6 and Mt. 19: 12. 
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fall back. And the more we rise, the holier we become, the more 
will the goal of holiness appear to recede from us, inviting us 
to further striving. It was after a lifetime of uttermost devotion to 


_ God’s friendship and service that St. Paul wrote from his Roman 


prison: ‘Brethren, I do not claim to have the mastery already, 
but this at least I do; forgetting what I have left behind, intent 
on what lies before me, I press on with the goal in view, eager 
for the prize, God’s heavenly summons in Christ Jesus. All of 
us who are fully grounded must be of this mind.’ (Phil. 3:13-15). 

From all this, too, we see how completely wrong it would be 
if one who was conscious of the urge towards holiness were to 
regard it as a presumption to be suppressed. Rather is it the 
fulfilment of a commandment. And any humility that rejected 
the aspiration after the perfection of sanctity would, by that 
very fact, stand condemned as spurious. It is the paradox of 
Christian humility that it must: ever be allied to magnanimity, 


_the urge to greatness, in the power of God. ‘He whose power 


td 


is at work in us is powerful enough, and more than powerful 
enough to carry out his purpose beyond all our hopes and dreams.’ 
(Eph. 3:20). 


* * * * * 


St. Therese of Lisieux relates how, when she confided her 
aspirations after holiness to her confessor, he reproved her severely, 
telling her she would be better occupied in thinking of how to 
correct her faults. Fortunately, her own supernatural instinct, 
her knowledge of the Gospels, and in the end the wisdom of a 
new director saved her from adopting an outlook that might soon 
have withered up her soul. We must indeed try to correct our 
faults—not indeed that we will ever fully succeed—but we must 
never let that task be our sole or even our chief preoccupation. 
The Apostles, were by no means faultless, yet they were chosen 
by Our Lord as His friends; we too have been chosen as His 
friends despite our faults. The wonder of that friendship and 
its promise of ever-growing intimacy must ever occupy the first 
place in our thoughts and aspirations. Without it, all our efforts 
will lead only to weariness of soul, for we will have lost that 
which alone can give them life and meaning. 


* * * 


With regard to the means of keeping the ideal of holiness 
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avidly and effectively before us, te us” Sica first of all 
that every real progress we make in the love of God increases 


our desire for union with Him, our desire for holiness. The ~ “a 
more we try to walk worthy of God’s friendship the more ee. 


our desire for closer friendship with Him inflamed. And so 
the normal means of spiritual progress are also the great means_ 
of learning to aspire after it. They are above all, spiritual reading, 


prayer, the frequent reception of the sacraments and constant — 


fidelity to God’s will as revealed in His commandments and = 


the duties and trials of our daily life. But there is one means which 


needs’ to be singled out as having a special, direct efficacy in 


arousing and sustaining the desire of holiness. That is the continual - 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, the Author of all supernatural 


light and longing. We should never let a day pass without fervent 


prayer to Him, using perhaps one of the great liturgical hymns 
the Veni Creator Spiritus or the Veni Sancte Spiritus for the 
purpose. To give and sustain a supernatural ideal is one of the 
special works attributed to the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures: 
‘And it shall come to pass in the last days, says the Lord, that 
I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall-see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams.’ (Joel 2:28). If we are— 


truly devoted to the Spirit of God, our hearts will never grow 


old or stale or weary but will remain fresh with high es and 
aspiration to the end. 


The next issue of Doctrine and Life will appear in April and will 
/ include, among others, the following articles : 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE Joseph Collins, O.P. 
THE SPIRIT OF FAITH Reginald Garrigau-Lagrange, O.P. 


PRAYING WITH THE CHURCH ... .. Hilda C. Graef 
PARENTHOOD AND HOLINESS Jerome Toner, O.P. 


THE WORD’S DELIGHT William Barden, O.P. 
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Beginning To Pray 
a ae oo . Hitpa C. GRAEF 


: RAYER,’ says THE Greek Church Father, Evagrius Ponticus 
(a saying repeated after him by the more famous St. John 
2 of Damascus), ‘is the raising of the mind to God.’ But another 
definition, less well known, which was first used by Clement 
of Alexandria, is perhaps even more satisfying; for he calls prayer 
a conversation, an intercourse, of the soul with God, thus bringing 
out more clearly the reciprocity in the act of prayer. Now the 
great question for us is: how to bring about this intercourse? 

If prayer is a conversation rather than a monologue, how are 
we to make contact with the partner, with God? 

There are some favoured souls for whom this question does 

® not exist because God is ‘there’ as soon as they begin to pray. 
They have no more problems about talking with God than about 
talking with their father or brother or friend. There are, however, 
a great many souls who would like to pray but who are at a loss 
how to set about it. The more they read about ‘mental prayer’, 
‘methods of meditation,’ ‘states’, ‘nights’ and so forth the more 
confused they become, and sometimes they may even be tempted 
to give up before they have begun because ‘it is all so complicated.” 
The very term ‘mental prayer’ frightens many who are under 
the impression that it is something very brainy and ‘highbrow’, 
and if they begin to hear about “composition of place’ or ‘application 
= of the senses,’ they become firmly convinced that this kind of 
“prayer is not for them. - 

Now all these ‘high-sounding words, and intricate classifications, 
are necessary for writing books about prayer, and for guiding 
souls in the ways of prayer; but in our approach to God we need 
nothing of the kind, no more than a child addressing his father 
needs a treatise on education. And perhaps one of the best 
‘methods’, which, moreover, has the highest possible authority, 

-. when going down on our knees is to think of God as our Father 

and to ask Him to make our prayer pleasing to Him. 

_ For it is quite clear that when we begin to pray we must think | 
about something. We cannot just kneel there with our mind either 
a complete blank or filled with all the innumerable figments of 
our imagination that pass through our head all day long. We 
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have to have some thought that will connect our mind with Him 
whom we are addressing, else we are not praying but just day- 
dreaming, than which nothing is more pernicious, But this thought 
about God or about the things of God is nothing complicated; 
in fact the simpler it is the better it will be. If we think of God 
as of our Father, for example, a whole host of associations will 
come into our mind at once, without our having to exercise any 
particular cleverness or superior intelligence. Father—that means 
to most of us a being whom we trust, whom we love, who is able 
to protect us, who cherishes us and cares for us—and there we 
are in the midst of an excellent ‘meditation’ without needing 
books or rules. 

If such simple considerations hold our attention for the whole 
period of prayer all is well; but this will probably not be the 
case very often. Then an excellent means of sustaining our prayer 
will be the old traditional method of reading some verses or 
chapters of the New Testament, preferably the Gospels, because 
they are easier to understand than the Epistles and bring us into 
more immediate contact with Our Lord; or of the Imitation of 
Christ or another well-tried spiritual book. In order that such 
reading may nourish our prayer we must read it slowly; as soon 
as we have found a thought or a sentence that holds our attention 
and incites in us a greater love and understanding of God or of 
any of the mysteries of the faith we shall pause and let the 
impression sink in. If it gives us food for thought, we shall think 
about it, ‘savour it’, as it were, and not continue our reading until 
we feel that we need something more. 

Here, too, there is nothing complicated. If we read, for example 
about the multiplying of the loaves, we may be drawn to admire 
the goodness of Our Lord, Who thinks even of our bodily needs; 
perhaps our thoughts may stray from there to our Holy Communion 
which we are about to make or have already made; quite gently, 
effortlessly we shall just let them dwell on the things that attract 
us without doing violence to ourselves. If we cannot find anything 
to think about in one passage we shall go on to another; and if 
the time passes without our reading having given us anything 
to dwell on—well, then that will be God’s will for us today; 
perhaps tomorrow or the day after, He will give us many thoughts 
and even feelings of love and devotion. 


FEELINGS IN PRAYER 
Now it is quite true that we must not attach ourselves to pleasant 
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devotional feelings and must not seek them for their own sake. 
But in the beginning of the spiritual life, God will almost always 
give them. For we are creatures of sense, and fallen creatures 


“yy at that; and as long as we are still powerfully attracted by the 


pleasures of sense, God in His mercy, provides for us spiritual 
pleasures which will gradually wean us from the coarser ones 
in which we have so far indulged. Hence we should not despise 
the consolations God sends us; we should gratefully accept them, 
but we should at the same time be very conscious that it is only 


because we are so weak, not because we are in any way advanced 


in the spiritual life that God sends us these delights. These feelings 
of love and devotion have nothing whatever to do with the high 
experiences the mystics describe. They have nothing to do with 
mystic union; they are passing attractions, ‘sensible consolations’, 
as spiritual writers call them, given to us to be counter-attractions 
to the sensuous attractions of the world. 

But if we should not over-estimate them, neither should we 
despise them. It would be a singular lack of humility if we were 
to reject them because we thought ourselves sufficiently advanced 
to be treated to the ‘bread of the strong’. Surely God knows best 
what kind of ‘spiritual diet’ is right for us; whatever He gives we 


should accept with gratitude. For it is important that from 


the very outset of the life of prayer we should be conscious that, 
whatever is done in prayer, is the work of His grace. If we can 
meditate beautifully, if we are filled with happy thoughts and 
generous resolutions, it is not we who are responsible for these 
things—it is He. And perhaps He will show His Hand from 
time to time by allowing us to fall into some very humiliating 
fault in grievous contrast with all these lovely feelings that we 
had in prayer. When He permits this to happen we should be 
deeply grateful, for it is the first step on the arduous, but most - 
salutary road to self-knowledge. But we should on no account 
be dismayed. It would be the greatest possible mistake to say: 
well, what is the use of all this praying if I still fall into such 
faults as this? The road of prayer is a long, hard and difficult 
road, generally not at all straight, but winding, roundabout, and 
God alone knows the pace at which we are progressing. And, 


what is most difficult, the soul embarking on this road must not 


desire to know how she is advancing, at which stage of the way 
she has arrived. For as soon as we begin to wonder whether we 
are making much progress or little, whether what we are 


experiencing is ‘consolations’ or ‘prayer of simplicity’ or perhaps 
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rather the ‘ prayer of Secallecrton! of wee we Hae been Yeading 
| in spiritual books, we have taken a wrong turning on the spiritual 
road. If our zine is occupied with such considerations, if we 
are watching ourselves while we are praying in order to find out 
what exactly it is that we are doing, well, then we may be quite 
sure that we are not praying at all but are thinking of ourselves. 
This kind of introspection is the great pitfall for many who are 
embarking on a life of prayer, and we should strive to avoid it 
at all costs right from the beginning. 


SprriTual. HYPOCHONDRIA a 


For the most wholesome prayer is that of which we are hardly 
conscious. It is with spiritual health as with physical well-being: 
if we have a healthy body we shall not be preoccupied with it. 
I never think about my nose or throat until I have a cold, or — 
about my temperature until I have a fever. It is only the 
hypochondriac who will for ever put the thermometer in hismouth, 
test his pulse and try all variations of diet. If he reads a medical 3 
book there is no illness which he does not imagine himself to a 
have. . . . The self-conscious ‘spiritual person’ is very much like | 
the hypochondriac. He has all the ‘symptoms’ described in — 4 
spiritual books, he goes about with an invisible thermometer 
to take his spiritual temperature three times a day; he feels his 
soul’s pulse assiduously, and as to trying out diets, that is to say 
‘methods’ of spirituality, there is simply no end to his experiments. 

There is, however, one important difference between the 
physical and the spiritual hypochondriac. At the former his @\, 
friends and family will generally laugh; and that may sometimes 
cure him. In any case he is not very likely to infect normal people 
with his strange disease. The situation is different with the spiritual _ 
hypochondriac. Very often he (or she) will be admired for his 
~ deep spirituality, being so well read in the mystics and so eloquent 
and knowledgeable on the spiritual life, and himself surely saintly _ 
seeing how much time he spends in prayer. Thus, instead of 
realizing that all is not well with his self-centred prayer he may 4 
easily imagine himself to be in a very ‘advanced’ state and an 
expert on all matters of the spiritual life. Once this stage is reached, | 
not only will a cure be very difficult, but he will also be a danger ql 
to others who come to him for advice and for discussions on 
the life of prayer. 

The one great remedy for this is never to consider our prayer 
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apart from ourselves and never to consider ourselves apart from 
God. We will make our meaning clearer. The temptation for 


- many of us who give ourselves to prayer is to consider our spiritual 


~*\ife in some way objectively. Our spiritual life—we treat it as 


if it were something we own, something we can admire and be 
fond of in the same way as one can admire and be fond of a picture 
or a piece of furniture we possess. We look at it. Not that we 
can see it very clearly, but we have the impression that, as we 
are on our knees, there is something very beautiful inside us 
which may be watched and observed. Then this thing inside us 
has moods. Sometimes it is all tender and soft, sometimes arid, 
and we think that ‘MY SPIRITUAL LIFE is now in a state of con- 
solation, God showering His graces upon it, and now in a state 
of aridity, God providing the ‘Bread of the Strong.’ 


But our spiritual life is not something objective inside us, as 
let us say, our appendix which may be even taken out without 


4 any loss; it is our very selves. It is we who are praying, not some 
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_ (What is permitted to Jupiter is not permitted to the ox). The 


queer creature inside us. More, if we are really praying, we are 
in contact with God all the time, whether we ‘feel’ anything or 
not, whether distractions flit through our imagination or not. It 
does not matter at all whether our prayer is like this or like that; 
the one and only thing that matters is that we will with all our 
heart give this time to God and that we are trying to give Him 
all we can, thinking about Him (not about ourselves), loving Him, 
thanking Him for what He has done for us and so forth. But 
what ‘state’ we are in and what our reactions are matters not 


; _ at all. 


‘But, it may be objected, how can self-observation during 
prayer be something to be avoided seeing that such a great Saint 
as Teresa of Avila, was in a habit of practising it, and even wrote 

books on all the details of her progress and her extraordinary 
s experiences? To this objection the best, if somewhat impolite, 
answer is the old Latin proverb: quod licet fovt non licet bovt, 


present pages are written not for spiritual geniuses but for 
beginners in the life of prayer, led in the ‘ordinary’ ways of this. 
life, by which we mean without such special graces as visions, 
locutions and the like. The less we consider ourselves exceptional 
beings with an extraordinary spiritual life, the better it will be 
for us, for the more humble and simple we shall be; and it is 
‘these virtues which make us pleasing to God, not states of prayer. 
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Make Our LorpD THE CENTRE 


What else can be done to overcome the tendency to self- 
observation? First of all we must humbly ask God to help us to 
overcome this temptation. And secondly, we should resolutely *) 
turn away from the thought of ourselves, and our own prayer, 
as soon as we become aware that we are thinking of these. We 
can do this most effectively by directing our attention deliberately 
to one or other of those mysteries that attract us most, be it the 
Passion, or the Blessed Sacrament, the Divine Childhood or 
Our Lady. Even should our thoughts stray again and again to 
ourselves, if we turn away every time we notice it, the time of 
our prayer will have been well spent. And let us not be afraid 
to turn to those mysteries that give us even an emotional satisfaction. 
There are some of us who have read so much about detachment 
and the ‘night of the senses’ that they are terrified as soon as 
sensible images enter their prayer; who would like to have wonder- 
ful thoughts about the Blessed Trinity rather than occupy 
themselves humbly with Our Lord’s Humanity. Let us listen 
to the great St. Teresa who criticizes certain books giving such 
advice: ‘These books advise us earnestly to put aside all corporeal 
imagination and to approach the contemplation of the Divinity 

. . but I cannot bear the idea that we must withdraw ourselves 
entirely from Christ and treat that Divine Body of His as though 
it were on a level with our miseries. . . . I can see clearly... 
that it is God’s will, if we are to please Him and He is to grant us 
great favours, that this should be done through His most sacred 
Humanity. . . . He will show us the way; we must look at His 


life—that is our best pattern.’ (Life, ch. 22, Allison Peers I. pp. ¢x 


136-139). 
As soon, then, as we realize that instead of praying or editanae 


we are thinking about our own spiritual life and watching ourselves, 
let us concentrate on a subject apt to arouse and quicken our 
love for Our Lord, even if this kind of prayer should be somewhat 
emotional. It is better to be emotional about Our Lord than to 
be inquisitive about ourselves. For the whole object of the life 
of prayer is to oust our ego from the centre of our interest and 
' to place Christ within this centre, so that, one day, we may be 
able to say with St. Paul: ‘I live, no longer I but Christ in me.’ 


TALKING ABOUT OUR PRAYER 


There is another danger afflicting beginners, and even those 
who have made some progress in the life of prayer, which is 
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closely related to the one we have just been treating. It is the 
temptation to discuss our prayer with others. More often than 
‘not our self-love disguises itself as humility and the desire to 
“Bearn; we consult people, both priests and laymen, on methods 
- and difficulties and so find ample opportunity for talking about 
ourselves and our own spiritual life. ‘My prayer . . . my contem- 
plation, (Oh this much abused word!) . . . my spiritual life . . .’; 
hoping all the time that our partner will think us very spiritual 
and well advanced on the way of perfection. 

Now the desire to talk about one’s prayer to anyone except one’s 
director is nearly always a temptation. And even to our director 
we should say only what is necessary. To talk to all and sundry 
about one’s spiritual life is just a kind of spiritual exhibitionism; 
when the Saints wrote about these things they almost 
always did it at a very advanced stage of their life and under 
obedience, and more often than ‘not found it a burden. There 
are people who will come to an unknown priest and after two 
sentences say: ‘You see, Father, I am a contemplative. ... I 

have such and such problems in my life of prayer... ’and then 

be disappointed if no sympathy is forthcoming. If we have 
temptations in this direction—and they can sometimes be very 
strong and disguise themselves as a genuine need for advice— 
let us meditate a little on this verse from the Canticle: Hortus 
conclusus, soror mea sponsa. . . . (A garden enclosed is my sister 
my spouse). Just as a young bride would not tell her friends 
about the intimacies of her married life, so the soul, the bride 
of God, should not easily divulge what passes between her and 
the Lord in prayer. Can we think of our Lady, the Bride par 
excellence, talking about her interior life to her friends? No more 
should we give away the secrets of the King. There is a kind of 
spiritual modesty that will prevent us from discussing our prayer 
with anyone except our confessor or director, or, in exceptional 
cases, with another person in whose judgement we have particular 
confidence. 
Normally, however, the best way of learning how to pray will 
be by praying, not by talking about our prayer. 
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An Appeal for the Liturgy 


JosrpH Moran, O.P. 


REAWAKENING oF interest in matters liturgical is a 
notable feature of catholic life today. It is but a little over 

a hundred years since Dom Gueranger re-opened the Abbey 

of Solesmes, an event which may be said to mark the beginning 
of the liturgical revival. The second half of the last century saw 
the revival take root in other European countries to a great extent 
through the influence of the monks of Solesmes. It was not until — 
the present century, in the pontificate of Pope Pius X, that the 
Church adopted, in an official manner as it were, the liturgical 
restoration as part of her programme in the modern world. This 


saintly Pontiff who had taken as the motto of his reign, to restore 


all things in Christ, fully realised the tremendous help to be 
had from the liturgy towards the realisation of his great aim. 
With him a new chapter in the history of the liturgical movement 
opens. One has but to read the recent encyclical letter, Mediator 
Dei, of the present Holy Father, to get some idea of the importance 
which the movement has attained in the intervening years—it 
is now world-wide, though in some countries its influence has 
been felt to a greater extent than in others, while in every land 
there is still plenty of scope for further development. 


LITURGICAL REVIVAL IN IRELAND 


This last remark is perhaps particularly true of Ireland, for 
we must admit that the liturgical movement has not influenced 
our Catholic life and piety as it could have. True, a great deal 
has been accomplished, and in the first place we might note 
the large attendance in these times, particularly in our city churches, 
at daily Mass and the frequent reception of Holy Communion. 
Again, some are applying themselves either individually, or in 
groups, to the study of the sacred liturgy, while in our senior 
schools it forms part of the Christian Doctrine programme. The 
growing interest in plain chant itself so intimately connected 
with the Church’s liturgical life is evidence of the same spirit. 
But in spite of these manifestations it is quite evident that there 
is still abundant room for the progress of the liturgical movement 
in our midst. 
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It may be well to note, however, in this connection, that the 


Dihicccar: movement, as such, is not quite the same thing as the 
~ liturgy, though it is connected with it. A man may be filled with 
‘the spirit of the liturgy, daily sharing in its treasures, yet never 
have heard of the liturgical movement. Indeed, wherever Catholic 
life flourishes, the. people must necessarily be living under the 
sanctifying influence of the sacred liturgy. A liturgical revival 
is therefore essentially a recall toa fuller practice of the Catholic 


Jife. Through the ravages of the French Revolution and the 


‘ 


great spiritual upheavals that accompanied it such a recall or 
restoration was imperative on the Continent in the last century. 
But Ireland cut off as she is by geographical barriers from the 
current of European affairs was but little influenced in her Catholic 
life by the upheavals on the Continent during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Consequently, the circumstances which 
called forth the liturgical revival as a restoration or reaction, were 
not present within her confines. Ireland had other problems 
and difficulties to grapple with. But the liturgical movement 
as it exists today, is no longer a restoration alone—though it 
still fulfils this function in many parts—rather is it an invitation 
to Catholics the world over to avail themselves more and more 
of the great means of sanctification, at their disposal as members 
of the Catholic Church. Its aim is to deepen the spiritual lives 
of the faithful and thus strengthen them in face of the many and . 
insidious forces ranged against the Catholic way of life. It is, 
therefore, an outstanding weapon of the modern apostolate—not | 
of course, the only one, but a very important one. 


Perhaps the fact that the liturgical movement is something 
modern is one reason why it does not appeal to some. We are 
not attracted by new forms of piety. Love for tradition in such 
matters is proverbial. True, the Holy Father in his recent encyclical, 
referred with anxiety and apprehension to an undue fondness 
for innovation on the part of some and a tendency to stray from 
the path of truth and prudence in liturgical matters. But this 
rebuke was not directed against the liturgical movement as a 
whole. In fact its beneficial results are a source of consolation to 
His Holiness who regrets that ‘in some quarters there is little 
or no interest in the liturgy or understanding of it’.* We are 
not then to be deterred from making ourselves interested in the 
liturgical movement, merely because it is of recent origin, for 


-* C.T:S. translation, q. 7. 
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it does not aim at introducing something new into the Church | — 


Indeed, its great power and efficacy are due to the fact that it 
aims at a more thorough appreciation of and, consequently, greater 


participation in, something pertaining to the very life of the Churclt: 


from earliest times, viz. her liturgy. The extraordinary growth 
of this movement as well as its power for good in the world of 
today are but further evidences in our own times of the ever youth- 
ful vigour of the Church, vivified as she is by the presence in 
her midst of the Holy Spirit. 


Tue Liturcy IN Our CaTHoLic LIFE 

The liturgy we have said, pertains to the very life of the Church. 
To appreciate this, we must recall how the Church by her ministry 
continues the work of Christ in the world. Our Blessed Lord 


y 


came on earth in a threefold capacity. He came as King to in- .« 


augurate His Kingdom over which He rules until the end of time: 
as Prophet to teach men the mysteries of that Kingdom; as Priest 


to restore the union between mankind and His Heavenly Father * 


which had been broken through the sin.of Adam. It was with 
a view to the continuation of this work throughout the ages that 
He founded His Church. Through His Church, Christ rules the 
members of His Kingdom on earth—the visible Head of the 
Church is His Vicar. By the infallible voice of His Church He 
still announces the glad tidings of salvation to men. In the sacred 
liturgy of that same Church His priestly work is still carried out. 
“The priesthood of Jesus Christ is constantly active through 
all the ages’, says the Holy Father, ‘for the sacred liturgy is nothing 
else but the exercise (‘‘exercitatio”) of that priestly office’.* 
Since a priest is, properly speaking, a mediator, his function 
is to bring about the union of mankind with God. In this work we 
may distinguish what might be called a twofold trend or direction. 
In the first place there is the earthward trend by which the priest 
brings God’s gifts to men. This is the sanctifying aspect of the 
priestly work by reason of which men are made holy, i.e., purified 
and brought ever closer to God. On the other hand, there is the 
heavenward trend by which the priest approaches God on behalf 
of men, offering Him their prayers and satisfying Him for their 


* Encyclical ‘Mediator Dei’, C.T.S. translation, q 22. 

Elsewhere in the same Encyclical, the Holy Fathe- defines the liturgy as ‘the 
public worship which our Redeemer, the Head of the Church, offers to the 
heavenly Father and which the community of Christ’s faithful pays to its 
Founder, and through Him to the Eternal Father; briefly it is the whole 
public worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and Members’ q. 20. 
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sins. This the more important part of the priestly action may 
be called the worship aspect. All priestly action has this twofold 
‘trend or aspect. The sacrifice of Calvary, the great priestly act of 
®Christ, perfectly exemplifies it. By His death on the Cross, Our 
~Lord offered a propitiatory sacrifice to the Heavenly Father and 
at the same time purchased every blessing for mankind. 

The Church then, existing for the purpose, as we have said, 
of prolonging in the world Christ’s priestly action has the twofold 
office of sanctifying men and of offering fitting worship to Almighty 
God. The ensemble of rites, observances, chants and prayers. 
by which she does this are what we mean by her liturgy, in all 
of whose elements we may distinguish the twofold trend or aspect. 
Some parts of the liturgy are, of course, more directly ordained 
either to sanctifying the faithful—as for example, the Sacrament 
of Penance—or to the worship of God—the Divine Office, for 
example. Yet there is no part which is ordained to the one or 
the other exclusively, for in coming under the sanctifying influence 
of the Church, we thereby honour God, while we cannot approach 
Him in worship without benefiting ourselves at the same time. 
In the Blessed Eucharist, which, of course, is the very heart of 
the liturgy we have the twofold element of priestly activity present 
and more fully than in any other part. When through the double 
consecration the Body and Blood of Our Blessed Lord are made 
present, there is offered the Eternal Father a pure, holy and 
spotless Victim, while for men there is prepared the Bread of 
eternal life and the Chalice of everlasting salvation. 


FOSTERING THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY 


The sacred liturgy then being such a great reality we can well 
understand the solicitude of the Church today, that her children 
should grow in their appreciation of it in its every aspect. It is 
only by means of such an increasing appreciation, that the great 
aim of the. modern liturgical movement can be attained, which 
in the words of the Holy Father is “That Christians should live 
the liturgical life, and nourish and foster the liturgical spirit in 
themselves.’ ; 

Since the Sacraments which form such an important part 
of the liturgy, have the power of conferring some particular grace 
on those who partake of them—a point which has been rightly 
emphasised by the Church since the sixteenth century—we are 
inclined perhaps to regard all liturgy as something in which the 
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role of the faithful is primarily a passive one. But this is not so. 


The Holy Father defines it as ‘The whole public worship of the - E J] 


Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, both Head and Members’.* The 
liturgical life then in its most fundamental aspect implies action, 
a great common action in which all members of the Mystical. 
Body must play their respective part, and which is peculiarly 
acceptable i in the sight of the Divine Majesty in that it is offered 
in the name of the whole Church—of the whole Christ. The 
fostering of the liturgical spirit then in practice means that the 
faithful while becoming ever more conscious of the mystery of 
their being in Christ and Christ in them, will be drawn gradually 
to greater union with their Divine Head, particularly in that 
great public act of worship which He continually offers the Father _ 
in and through His Church. The spirit of the liturgy is the spirit 
of union with the Priest-Victim of Calvary. 


A fuller living of the liturgical life then cannot but act as a~ 


powerful antidote against the spirit of the world at all times, 


and particularly in these days when Almighty God and His £) 4 


interests are to a great extent ignored or neglected, and when 
as a result of such neglect, men are torn apart by the spirit of 
selfishness and strife. If in times past we in Ireland have been immune 
by reason of our geographical position from much that threatened 
the Christian way of life on the European mainland, this state of 
affairs no longer holds good. The cinema, radio.and press have 


eC 


as it were reduced all men despite geographical barriers to a | 


common denominator—or shall we say to.a common slavery— 
so that all lands are being infected by the same secularist spirit 
which refuses to recognise that the worship of God, both in 
public and in private, is man’s most fundamental duty. The © 
lack of appreciation on the part of some here in this country 


for the law bidding us keep holy the Sabbath day is a manifestation — 


of the presence of this spirit in our midst, and indeed a warning 
to arm ourselves against it by striving to nourish and foster the 
liturgical spirit. 

And even apart from arming ourselves against actual dangers 
the sacred liturgy is a great means of instructing ourselves in the 
mysteries of our faith, it is a school of sanctity. Indeed the Holy 
Father asks in his encyclical, that the faithful come to know 
better the treasures of devotion which it contains. The prayers 
and ceremonies, chants and observances which find their place 


* ITdem. q 20. 
oe 


‘in the liturgy were all inserted with a view to eae the mind 
of worshippers to rise the more easily to heavenly things and 
appreciate better the mysteries being enacted. But this result 
as not always attained, owing to lack of appreciation for liturgical 
rites and prayers. One thinks for example of High Mass, with 
its ceremonial and chant so perfectly adapted to help all present 
to enter more fully into the great Eucharistic action, but which 
today has come to be regarded rather as a spectacle to be witnessed 
by a silent and shall we say passive congregation. The Office 
of the Dead still such a feature at the funeral service in many 
parts is another example to mind. Indeed one could enumerate 
ever so many other instances. where there is plenty of room for 
_ further enlightenment and greater appreciation of the liturgy 
on the part of the faithful. And when this appreciation which the 
Holy Father advocates has been attained, then will the liturgy 
become for all, as we have said, a school of sanctity, for as the 
seasons pass we are instructed in and invited to celebrate the 
y» great mysteries of our faith, while the example of Our Blessed 
Lord and His saints is constantly brought before the mind. 
But the sacred liturgy is not only a school, it is a veritable power 
towards growth in sanctity. Jt has an inherent efficacy as we 
have already remarked, for making men holy, being the mysterious 
continuation of Christ’s priestly action in the world. Coming 
then to appreciate it better and to live according to its spirit we 
open ourselves more and more, as it were, to its sanctifying influence 
thus procuring for ourselves untold graces and strengthening 
ourselves against all dangers. 


> - * x * * * 


‘But Jacob being departed from Bersabee went on to Haran. 
And when he was come to a certain place and would rest in it 
after sunset, he took of the stones that lay there, and putting 
under his head, slept in the same place. 
‘And he saw in his sleep a ladder standing upon the earth 
and the top thereof touching heaven: the angels also of 
_God ascending and descending by it; and the Lord leaning 
upon the ladder. 
‘And when Jacob awaked out of his sleep, he said: Indeed 
the Lord is in this place and I knew it not. And trembling 
—He said: How terrible is this place! this is no other but 
the house of God and the gate of heaven.’ (Gen. xxviii, 11-17). 
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Jacob’s ladder is traditionally used as an image of the Church’s 
liturgy. But the reality far surpasses the image, for the sacred 
liturgy is no mere vision of the night, but a powerful reality by 
~ means of which God dwells in our midst, for through Christ’ s¢, 
priestly action there is formed on earth ‘A chosen generation, 
a kingly priesthood, a holy nation,’ (1 Pet. ii, 9). The supreme 
Pontiffs of today, as they recommend the modern liturgical 
revival to the faithful are but repeating the message of the first 
Pope, writing to the Christians of Asia Minor: “Be you also -as 
living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.’ 
(1 Pet. ii, 5). With even greater reason than Jacob should we be 
filled with awe and wonder, for through her sacred liturgy the 
Catholic Church is no other but the House of God, whence 
a continual hymn of praise and worship ascends before His throne, 
and Gate of Heaven, for our taking part in the Sacred liturgy 
during our earthly exile is meant to be ‘A preparation and prophetic | 
token of that heavenly liturgy wherein as we trust, together withe, 
her who is the august Mother of God and our most dear Mother, 
we shall one day sing: “Blessing and honour and glory and power, 
through endless ages, to Him who sits on the throne, and to 
the Lamb’’.’ * 


* Idem. 222 and Apoc., V. 13. 
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Edel Quinn: Legionary 
& VERONICA O’BRIEN 


(\ INCE THE END OF THE WAR, missionaries returning from Africa 
have brought with them stirring tales of the apostolic exploits 
of EpEL QUINN, a young Irish woman who died in far-off 

Nairobi, on the 12th May, 1944. One and all speak of her in 

terms of admiration and even of veneration, esteeming as a great 

grace in their lives the fact of having known her, or even of knowing 
somebody who knew her. The Headquarters of the Legion of 

Mary will not soon forget the day a telegram, announcing her 

saintly death, arrived from the Vatican City, expressing the 

sympathy of the Holy See at the loss of one who had worked 
so magnificently for the Church. 

' And now after a lapse of seven years, when forgetfulness should 

Wbe the order of the day, letters come pouring in from people 
of all sorts and conditions, religious of various orders, and even 
from high dignitaries of the Church, expressing the hope that 
the life of this gentle but fearless Irish girl should be written and 
communicated to the world at large. They are persuaded that she 
has been raised up by Divine Providence in our own troubled 
time of mass betrayal and apostasy, to be an inspiration to all 
those who long to do great things for Christ. Several Bishops 
have gone so far as to suggest that her Cause for Beatification 
should one day be introduced in Rome. Who then is Edel Quinn? 


Edel Quinn was born on the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, the 14th September, 1907, at Kanturk, Co. Cork, 

' where her father was assigned as a bank official. She was born 
under the Sign of the Cross and she never forgot it. Her family 
later spent some years in Tralee and finally came to live in Dublin 

in 1924. Then Edel having finished school, found employment 
as secretary in a city office. She is remembered as a tall and beautiful 
girl, with rich golden hair and deep blue eyes which reflected 
something of the calm and tranquillity of her soul. Earnestness 


Editor’s Note.—The author of this article is Legion of Mary Envoy in France, 
where she started the first Praesidium there on the Feast of the Assumption, 1940. 
As a result of her labours, the Legion is now established in over sixty French 
dioceses. - 
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was already a marked trait of her character. She had taken seriously 


the one and great commandment: ‘Thou shalt love.’ She loved her — 


family, she loved her friends, she loved her work. In her leisure 
hours, music, dancing, tennis, golf, were chiefly instruments fot 
contacting souls and radiating that charity which was already 
a consuming fire in her heart. 

- The young manager of her firm, growing more appreciative 


of her qualities every day, finally let himself be conquered by — 


her magnetic charm, and offered to make her his wife. This 
proposal was a great shock to Edel for she suffered keenly the 
suffering her refusal brought about. With exquisite tact, she 
explained that she had decided never to marry, and that she 
hoped to enter an enclosed Order in the very near future. She- 
was just twenty years of age. Shortly after, she met the Legion 
of Mary and from the first entered fully into the spirit of the 


organisation. Her evenings now belonged to the poor and destitute, — 
and soon Edel, so refined and so sensitive, shrinking from even — 
the appearance of sin, was to become the close friend and confidant | 


of many a street girl. As a simple member of a praesidium and 
later as president of ‘Our Lady, Refuge of Sinners,’ Edel had 
“the opportunity of proving her love of God not alone by prayer 
but also in act. She saw in the Legion a powerful instrument 
which gave her the means of taking God directly to souls, and 
whilst she had yet time, she would make full use of that instrument. 
That same love which, as she hoped, would tomorrow close her: 
lips behind the walls of an austere monastery, today made her 


overcome her shyness and approach those men and women whose ._ 
name she did not even know. She was not eloquent, there was. _ 


no great flow of speech or facile pious talk; when it came to ™ 


speaking of things that really counted, words came haltingly 
and with difficulty, but they did come and that was what mattered. 
That simple word of faith was heavy with grace and when she left, 
with a warm handshake and an open friendly smile, a feeling of 
divine peace and joy invaded the hearts of her newly-found friends. 


* * * * * 


And now at last she was free to realise her heart’s desire and 
enter a convent; all arrangements were completed, the date fixed, 
when just before leaving, a serious lung trouble declared itself 
and she was sent in haste to a sanatorium in Co. Wicklow. It 


was the great testing time, and Edel was not found wanting. — 
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The disappointment, “the auncertainty of the future, the mental 
and physical suffering which this breakdown involved were -all 

_ accepted with perfect calm. “and loving resignation. During the 
_ Xighteen months of treatment in that sanatorium, nobody ever 
heard a word of complaint from her lips; those who came along 
to encourage her and cheer her up, found that it was she who 

~ did the cheering and who encouraged them in their own various 
trials. Impossible to get her to speak of herself, everything was 
‘very funny’, ‘all right.’ Finally she obtained permission from 
the doctor to return home. 

Once more she was back in Dublin, taking up a job and giving 
every moment of her leisure to the Legion. She was only half- 
cured and had no hope now of ever becoming a religious. But 
her ideal of ‘All for Jesus’ was still stronger and the call to holiness 
more insistent. In spite of the weak state of her health, prayer 
and penance in no ordinary dose were the firm foundation on 

__ which she built her new life of a semi-invalid. She returned 
again and again, for her reading, to St. Louis Marie de Montfort 
- the Little Flower, Dom Marmion, Vonier; but her spiritual life 
was above all centred round the Blessed Sacrament. Sunday 
was indeed the ‘Lord’s Day’ for her, and Mass after Mass found 
her there near the altar, in silent adoration, till the lunch-hour 
- arrived. Later on she was to write: ‘All today Mary loves Jesus 
in me. But above all She thanks Him for the Eucharist, and the 
Eternal Father for His Gift. How lonely life would be without 
It! Thank the Trinity over and over again for this gift. Keep 
:. Our Lord company in the Blessed Sacrament. The disciples 


asked: ‘“‘Where dwellest Thou?” . . . they abode with Him all 
es long. In dryness just stay with Him; Mary will love and 
- adore. . . . It is good for us to be here, even if attention wanders. 


Like a child with his Mother, our very presence tells Jesus we 
love Him. . . . Offer Him through Mary to the Trinity, in thanks- 
giving, love and adoration. We want to be united with Him, 
to give ourselves to Him utterly; our faith tells He is in the 
Eucharist, let us seek Him there. If we knew we could find Him 
anywhere on earth, we would try to go there. We have Him, 
every free moment, on the altar. Be with Him there. Better than 
~all books.’ 


se 
ae % * * * 


Little by little, the Legion was becoming the dominant factor | 
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in her life, for it gave her in a marvellous way, the opportunity 
of loving and serving our Divine Lord in the souls of those around. 
her. When a request was made for volunteers to sacrifice their 
holidays for extension work in England, Edel was amongst thet 
first to answer the call. And off she went with her co-worker 
for a few weeks of strenuous missionary work which humanly 
was far beyond her strength. It meant work at high-pressure 
all the time: incessant travelling, long walks, knocking at doors, 
interviewing, explaining, meeting objections and difficulties, and. 
addressing meetings everywhere and anywhere people could be 
got together. Brought thus into close contact with the spiritual 
misery of those outside the Church and seeing how the Legion 
could mobilise on their behalf even the most luke-warm Catholics,, 
Edel returned to headquarters with an astounding proposition: 
she intended leaving her home in Dublin, getting work in Chester, 
so that she could form praesidia to help the priests in the 
evangelisation of a wide area all round. If one could do so much 
in two short weeks, how much more if every evening and every ©’ 
week-end were devoted to this missionary ‘work. Cries of dismay 
greeted this proposal. But Edel also was not forgetting her broken 
health and it was because she was so conscious of it that she 
yearned to use every ounce of her strength for the active extension 
of Christ’s kingdom here on earth. She had just enough health 
to walk and talk and organise praesidia today, weuld she have 
as much tomorrow? ‘Only this life, and perhaps a short part of it, ” 
in which to prove our love;’ and with cheerful insistence she 
pleaded to be allowed go. Her prayer was heard but in a way 
which surpassed her wildest hopes. That act of faith was to bring. 
her not to North Wales but to Central Africa. 

Just at this time, urgent requests came through from the Dark 
Continent to the Concilium, asking for a Legion Envoy; amongst 
them was a most pressing letter from Dr. Heffernan C.S.Sp., 
Bishop of Zanzibar. Edel wanted to do great things for the Church, 
here was her opportunity; at the Concilium meeting, (i.e., the 
Central Council of the Legion), which followed the reception 
of this letter, the proposal to send her was met with a real whirlwind 
of protest. Members still speak of the energetic opposition of 
that great Legionary, Dr. Elias Magennis, the late ex-General 
of the Carmelite Order, who voiced in tle strongest terms the 
thoughts of nearly all those present: “Sheer madness, mere folly, 
suicide.’ ‘I don’t want to go on a picnic,’ was the characteristic 
retort of Edel. But she did want to go to Africa and finally her 
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lively faith won the day; the Concilium—including Dr. Magennis— 
voted her nomination—and the hundreds present were on their 
knees for the concluding Prayer: ‘Confer on us; O Lord, who 
“Serve beneath the standard of Mary, that fulness of faith in 
Thee and trust in Her, which will enable us to conquer 
the world. .. .’ Yes ! that faith had been given, and a whole world 
of human reasoning and human wavering had been conquered. 
‘I believe more in the power of prayer than in anything.’* Her 
petition was magnificently granted. 


“The happiest day of my life,’ it was thus the new Envoy 
described her feelings to a friend. Happy she was, just over- 
flowing with joy and gratitude at being able to start on this great 
adventure. With a cheery word or passing joke, she cast aside 

athe gloomy forebodings of those prophets who foretold that she 
would not arrive alive at Mombasa. Her optimism was contagious 
and spread even to those who found it hard to admit the wisdom 

~ of the decision. In the end they, too, felt they must give with joy 
and make the sacrifice in as worthy a way as Edel herself. She 
sailed for Mombasa on the 30th October, 1936. At that supreme 
moment, when the boat sailed out of Tilbury and Edel waved 
her last adieu to all those she loved, Fr. Creedon raised his hand 
and blessed her with a relic of the Little Flower. Countless times 
_after her death, priests were to compare Edel to the great saint 
of Lisieux, who so eee walked from her cell to the chapel 
jor a missionary . . Edel was to walk, oh! so painfully also, 
_ to many a Hei ae in almost inaccessible parts of Central Africa. 


Here is an extract from her first Envoy’s letter written from 
the boat, telling in a few lines the ‘Story of a Soul.’ It is a precious 
document, for though Edel was soon to write innumerable letters, 
it is rare that even for a second she lifts the veil and allows 
one enter the inner sanctuary of her most intimate thoughts and 
feelings: ‘It is good to be trusted; that will be a help in times to 
come. I would like you always to remember—whatever happens— 
that I am glad you gave me the opportunity of going. I realise 
it is a privilege. I only hope I do not fail the Legion when the 
work comes to be done. I am counting on all the prayers to counter- 
act that danger. Whatever be the consequences, rejoice you had 


4" Personal notes. 
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pac a Sa - - 
the courage to emulate Our Lord in His choice of weak things  ~ 
in faith, Any sorrow caused to others is worth it. Have no regrets. 
I am not going to refer to this again. I am glad you let me go, 
The others. will be glad later:’ . 


She arrived at her destination one month after, having won 
over to the Legion the many missionaries travelling on the same 
boat. A recent letter from one of these speaks of her as having ~ 
been: ‘an apostle—she couldn’t be otherwise. . . . I accepted 
Miss Quinn as one of God’s good gifts on our voyage to the 
Missions.’ As a result of that contact, he was to offer her some 
years later five fine praesidia which he had formed in his mission. 


A regular obstacle race had to be won first before the Legion 
could penetrate into this huge Mission field. The climate, the 
long distances, poor transport and the like, as well as difficulty 
of uniting the diverse races and tribes in praesidia, made many 
priests doubtful of success. The missionaries themselves had 
their own long-tried methods of apostolate and here was a delicate — 
girl promising them a ‘miraculous draught of fishes,’ if only they 
would adopt the Legion. Normally it should be hard to convince 
them, but her warm faith and gentle insistence won the day, 
and soon Edel saw the mountains of difficulties fade away, as the 
results of the first groups became apparent, proving the truth of 
her great promises. A whole population was being mobilised — 
for the active spreading of the Gospel. Soon a whole net-work 
of praesidia covered the different vicariates and Curiae had to _ 
be formed. To facilitate her travelling the Concilium allowed 
her buy a car but on the condition that she would never drive ¢ "a 
long distances alone. It was then at the mercy of a Mahomedan — 
chauffeur that Edel made her way to far-out posts where no white 
woman had ever ventured before. Here is a missionary’s account ~ 
of one such visit: ‘One day I came toa certain Mission, where 
I met her at ten in the morning. At 2 p.m. she went off to Morogoro 
-—a distance of about 50 miles. Next morning at 10 a.m. she was 
at said Mission to fetch me and bring me to Llonga, a safari of 
50 miles. The next day after Mass she was gone again for a trip 
of 75 miles. At noon she arrived at her destination and the following | 
mid-day returned to our Mission, again 75 miles. On her way back, 
she got trouble with the car, and had to walk for three hours 

: 
| 


to the nearest hotel where she arrived at night. She slept a couple 
of hours and in the early morning was on her way back to the car. 
She arrived at our Llonga Mission at 11 o’clock and then . .. 
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When she had covered the Vicariate of Zanzibar, she began 
—alone—her wider wanderings. These took her through towns 
and villages, the jungle paths and swamps of Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Nyasaland, and to the island of Mauritius 
far out in the Indian Ocean. It was war-time and her health 
was failing, but she could. still travel. The Legion was implanted 
in Central Africa; would the Concilium wish her to go else- 
where, to India, to the Philippines? they had only to send her 
a cable and she would be off. . . . What a dauntless spirit in that 
weak frame! Dysentery, malaria, pleurisy, long months in a 
sanatorium here and there and yet again and again she was on 
the roads. She knew that time was running short but if only she 
could get to that next mission, the Legion would start and that 

‘Ywould mean hundreds of apostles soon on the march for the 
winning of their fellow-men to Christ. 

At one time the report had gone round that she had died; 
on all sides Masses and prayers were offered up for the repose 
of her soul. Imagine the astonishment when she appeared at 
a near-by Mission. She held a meeting with a temperature of 103°, 
and weighed about five stone. . . . In December, 1942, she was 
lying exhausted in a hospital of the Dominican nuns at Umlami 
but she felt she could still do some work in consolidating the 

- Legion at Nairobi where she had arrived six years before. She 
__did the journey by air and during the whole three days of the 
ight, she was violently air-sick.-Yet after only a day in bed she 
resumed visitation. Her legs would not carry her, she could 
hardly walk nor could she stand for more than a few minutes 
but she could get round by car, so after Nairobi, off she was 
again to a new mission-field. In her few notes we find these words: 
‘Our Lady will help. Be hers in order to be more His. Share 
in Christ’s priesthood. A victim . . . immolated, a victim of love 
on the altar of Our Lady’s heart, to the Eternal Father. A repairing 
love,’ and again and again she prays for the Legion: ‘Asked Mary 
today to pour down graces on the Legion; to obtain graces of 7 
repentance for those who have gone away, to sanctify and enlighten a 
all Officers. One’s duty not only to work but to pray and sanctify 
_ oneself for those worked for. That Mary will give fresh fervour 
to those slacking . . . to sanctify those who have been good to me: 
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in her name.’ Her last letter arrived at Dublin headquarters 
dated the 26th April, 1944: ‘I was very tired out after Kisumu 
trip, so am resting at present.’ Her friends found her wasted, 
worn, almost unrecognisable, her hair gone quite grey, but thoset 
laughing eyes and those sweet smiling lips were the same as 
ever. Edel tired out? Edel resting? but it meant the end was near. 
She had written some time before: ‘I am almost afraid of this A 
enjoyment and sweetness in Our Lord these days. Ask to be q 
equally well when all is black; rejoice now that the Bridegroom 


is there.’ He was waiting for her on her return to Nairobi, in 
the convent of St. Theresa, Eastleigh. He came very suddenly 
and unexpectedly as she was resting in the little garden hut, 4 
near her room. . . . Mother Arsenia, the superior was present, : 
as also Miss Gannon, her dear Legion friend and two priests ; 
summoned hurriedly. She received Extreme Unction, there, ; 
where she lay on the deck-chair, conscious of everything. ‘What 
is happening to me? Jesus is coming?’ Rev. Fr. Fullen held before 
her dying eyes the Legion statue, whilst she kissed the crucifix #' 
again and again. Her breathing became shorter and_ gently 
murmuring ‘Jesus, Jesus,’ she passed away. It was 7 p.m. on 
the 12th May, 1944. 
And now from Heaven, she smiles down on the Legion centre in 
Nairobi, which directs some 400 praesidia and 33 curiae, as 
on all those other missions where she toiled so valiantly. Priests 
say that she has become a sort of legendary figure among the ~ 
Africans, and it would seem as if she were destined tobe an 
inspiration to millions of people the whole world over. A detailed 
account of her life is actually being written by Mgr. Suenens, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Malines; it is awaited with impatience by the > 
Legionaries of the five Continents, who count on Edel to help 
them make the most of their lives in using, with something of her 
own faith and courage, that unprecedented instrument of conversion 
which is the Legion of Mary. 
Daniel Rops, the famous French writer, in a recent article 
on that giant missionary, St. Columban, speaks of the ‘Irish miracle 
' of the 6th century’ and how Ireland became in the Dark Ages 
of the Church, a second Palestine, a new cradle of the Faith. 
Writers of tomorrow will speak of the Irish miracle of the 2oth 
century: the Legion of Mary, and of an Edel Quinn, who like 
the Apostles of old, had neither gold nor silver to give, but had 
that faith in God and trust in Mary which made multitudes 
arise and walk daringly forward for the conquest of souls. 
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St. Thomas and the Hail Mary 


ahs Francis J. Smirtu, O.P. 


b 


OPE ALEXANDER III, writine in 1159 to the Sultan of 

Konieh in Asia Minor, about the truths of faith, expressly 

invokes the words of the Archangel, ‘Hail, full of grace,’ 
in favour of Our Lady’s Assumption into heaven. Otherwise, 
he argues we would hardly be justified in regarding her as wholly 
full of grace. Her Assumption is in fact the final vindication 
of that fulness. 

More than a century later, in his commentary on the Hail 
Mary, St. Thomas explains in what this fulness consists. No 
obstacle of sin, no undue attachment to anything in this world 
impaired or lessened the flow of her affections towards God. 


‘Y Through all its avenues, her soul lay open to the refining influences 


of His grace. An unbroken stream of favours flowed continuously 
and increasingly into her soul. And when the supreme moment 
of the Incarnation came, it found her ready. Being already full 
of grace, Mary responded generously to God’s call. She gave 
het consent. She expressed her Fiat. ‘And the Word was made 
Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ 

St. Thomas emphasises that Mary’s greatest title to honour is 
that defined in the Council of Ephesus in 431, namely her Mother- 
hood: of God. ’ 

All-her privileges bespeak the splendour of this, her central 


= erace. They are but its broken lights. They reflect its glory. The 


cycle of her many graces, opening so happily with her Immaculate 
Conception, closes fittingly indeed with the glory of her Assumption 
—her heavenly triumph... 

Mary. owes her Assumption, no less than her Immaculacy, 
to the same source, to the merits of her Saviour-Son. She too 
was bought at a great price. Like us, she was redeemed. Unlike us, 
she was more redeemed, because she was fore-redeemed. Hers 
was an anticipatory Redemption. She was the first-born, among 
those saved by the blood of her Divine Son. 

Her special grace was one of preservation, whereas our common 
grace)is one of liberation. Both indeed are redemptive graces. 
But Mary’s is more redemptive than ours, Its temper is more 
refined, more rarefied. To enjoy the grace of Immaculacy—to 
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receive this special favour of preservation—Our Lady stood more 
in need of Redemption than we do. This thought is central in 
God’s plan of salvation. It is essential to a fuller understanding. 
of Mary’s place—her part.in that plan. 


* * * -* * 


Christ, the Son of God, the Son of Mary, died more for His 
Mother than for the whole world besides. The greatness of His 
Passion, in God’s mind, was measured more by Mary’s need 
than ours. As her need was greater, so too were her grace, her 
predestination, her redemption. 

The Scriptures tell us plainly that the purpose of the Incarnation 
was the Redemption of mankind. This Redemption, according 
to Saint Thomas, though covering both Original Sin and actual 
sin, is primarily and more fundamentally directed to the undoing 
of Original Sin. In the undoing of this—our natural debt and 
birthright—Mary’s redemptive grace of preservation—which *®’ 
we call her Immaculate Conception—-is on a higher plane than 
the grace of liberation which the rest of the human race enjoys. 

It arises from a deeper need. It requires a greater mercy. It is 
the fruit of a more special love. The Passion of Christ, Mary’s 
Saviour-Son, is applied more radically and more effectively to 
His Mother than to the rest of men. It is planned more for her 
sake than ours. After that of Christ, Our Lady’s predestination 
stands apart on a higher reach in God’s plan of Redemption. | 

That is why she is full of grace. That is why she is Immaculate. 

That is why she is assumed into glory. It is all the doing of Christ, e 

the Son of God, Mary’s Saviour-Son and ours. ‘And the Word > 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us and we saw his glory, the 
glory as it were of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth, and of his fulness we have all received.’ : 

Mary is closer than any other creature to her Saviour-Son. 
She shares more fully in the Passion, in its purpose and in the 
distribution of its fruits. She is rightly regarded as God’s Almoner 
to the human race. All graces come to us through her mister 
hands. 

Placed on the confines of Divinity—reaching up to God Himself 
—holding His only-begotten Son in her soul, in her heart, in 
her arms, she is full of grace and truly blessed among women. 
And yet in God’s plan, all this blessedness is not so much for her 
as for the rest of the human race. 
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Sy Our Blessed Lady with the words ‘‘Hail, full of grace, 


In God’s economy of salvation, all is directed through Christ, 
_His Son to Mary, our Mother. Everything that is good and 
pages a all that is noble and uplifting comes to us from Calvary, 
from the plight and pain of Mary’s Son, bearing the in of 
His Passion. But whatever comes, comes to us, now as always, 
through the hands of Mary, His Mother and ours. 


* * * * * 


Comparing Our Lady with the angels, St. Thomas says she 
surpasses them chiefly in three ways. First, because,she alone, 
after her Son, enjoys the fulness of grace. Secondly, because 
none but she is the intimate resting place of the Blessed Trinity. 
And thirdly because she is stainless and pure beyond compare. 

Passing on to develop a little these lines of thought, he emphasises 
more particularly Mary’s fulness of grace, pointing out that 
she excels the angels in grace of soul, in grace of body and in 


grace of ministry. 


Long before she was overshadowed by the power of the Most 
High, and for our sakes consented to become the Mother of God, 
Mary already enjoyed an outpouring of grace which raised her 
above all the angel choirs. This pre-eminence of hers in grace is 
reflected in the reverence and respect shown her by the Archangel 
on the occasion of the Annunciation. 

Commenting on the angel’s address: ‘Hail, full of grace,’ 
St. Thomas says: ‘Our Lady, being more favoured than any 
angel with God’s gifts, surpasses them particularly in the fulness 
of grace. That is why the angel, bowing down before her, saluted 
” as much 
as to say, I show thee this special regard because thou art all 
fair and art more favoured in God’s sight than the rest of creatures.’ 

One of the effects of God’s grace is to enable us to do good and 
avoid evil. In both these respects, Mary is truly blessed among 
women. After her divine Son, Who is sinless by nature, she 
is the most sinless of God’s creatures. This too, she owes to the 
merits of her Saviour-Son. Here St. Thomas quotes the authority 


‘of the great Augustine. ‘With the exception of the Blessed Mother 


of God, all the saints, were they asked while on earth, whether 
they were without sin, would have answered, unhesitatingly: 
if we say, we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is 
not in us. With the exception, let me repeat,” says Augustine, 
‘of the Blessed Virgin, in whose case we must not mention sin, 


because of the honour we owe her divine Son.’ 
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Besides being Immaculate in her conception and spotless in 
her life, Mary, St. Thomas reminds us, practised the most exalted 
and heroic virtue while on earth and reached so eminent a degree 
of perfection before death, as to surpass the highest achievements” 
of the angel hosts. Mary, then, excels the angels in grace of soul. 

But she is lifted above them in grace of body too. For to her 
alone was given the singular privilege of housing in her heart 
and holding in her bosom as her own very Son, the Word made 
flesh. The splendour of that singular grace reflected itself in the | 
refining of her virginal body, making it a worthy resting place { 

| 
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for the Incarnate Son of God. ; | 

St. Thomas further explains how in the Liturgy Mary is said a 
to have merited to bear the Lord of all, not indeed that she merited 
the Incarnation—the principle and source of every grace—because 
that is beyond even Our Lady’s merit—but through the grace 5 
bestowed upon her, she merited that exalted degree of purity 
which fitted her to be the Mother of God’s Son. 


* * * * * 


Over and beyond that of being sinless herself and supplying 
the sinless flesh through which the Word was made flesh, St. 
Thomas is concerned to show that Our Lady had another most 
important function to fulfil in our regard. 

She was chosen to be a vessel of grace herself. She was chosen, 
too, to be a channel to carry grace to others. She was to be the 
Almoner of God’s grace to men—distributing to them the fruits 
of her Son’s redemptive sacrifice. In this grace of ministry to a 
men, Mary far outstrips the angel choirs. Others, indeed, may be © 
exalted in nature, outstanding in virtue, pre-eminent in particular 
offices. Mary alone is the universal Ambassadress to mankind. 
She is unique. She alone enjoys the high privilege of being 
Co-redemptrix in the Passion of her Son and Mediatrix in the 
distribution of its fruits. 

Mary then surpasses the angels in grace of soul, in grace of 
body and in grace of ministry: More than this, she enjoys a deeper 
‘intimacy with the Blessed Trinity. She is the favoured resting 
place of that mysterious Presence—Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Of her, They truly said: this is Our beloved daughter, in whom 
We are well pleased. To the rest of His creatures, God is present 
as their Creator and Sovereign Lord. To Mary alone, He is 
present as her own very Son: God of God, Light of Light, true 
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God and yet true Man. No higher tribute of praise can be aid 
to her than to repeat reverently with the angel: ‘Hail, full of grace; 
the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou amongst women and blessed 
e the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.’ 

Finally, Our Lady surpasses the angels in purity. With us, 
poor sinners, prodigals in a far land, exiled from our heavenly 
home, she shares the magnetism aad the power of her purity, 
the sweetness and the strength of her Immaculacy. Such purity 
as hers cannot cohabit with corruption. Her virginal body must 
not be suffered to see decay. Like her Son, she too must be spared 
the common curse of fallen humanity. She must be made to triumph 
over the tyranny of the tomb. Inspired by the prophet, Osee, 
Mary must be made to exclaim: “Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting?’ 
Her Assumption into heaven, in which, adds Aquinas, we firmly 
believe, is the final vindication of Mary’s fulness of grace. 

Free from every curse, Mary who bore in her virginal bosom the 

‘Blessed Son of God, is truly blessed among women. Happily 
we, who call her Star of the Sea, for like sailors who go down 
to the sea in ships and are guided safely home by the light of 
God’s stars, so too we who follow Christ, the Son of God, the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, hailing Him as our King and our 
Leader, are led home at last, across the troubled waters of life, 
by Mary, His Mother, Star of the Sea. 
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